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Chancellor  defines  goals 


Yackel  says  PUC 


Combs'  last  stand.  Nearing  the  end  of  his  15-year  reign  as  chancellor, Richard  Combs 
presided  over  commencement  as  well  as  participated.  President  Steven  Beering  pre¬ 
sented  Combs  with  an  honorary  doctorate  degree.  Photo  by  Andrew  Wright 

McNair  program  eases 
into  Support  Services 


by  AimeePolte 

Educational  Talent  Search,  Upward 
Bound,  Student  Support  Services,  and 
McNair  at  PUC  support  students  of  all  ages 
in  higher  education. 

These  programs  are  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  In  order  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  programs,  students  must 
be  from  a  low  income  family  and  be  a  first 
generation  college  student. 

The  Ronald  E.  McNair  Achievement 
Program,  directed  by  Roy  Hamilton,  is  a 
newcomer  to  PUC.  Encouraging  and  pre¬ 
paring  college  students  for  graduate  study 
are  the  aims  of  this  program. 

McNair  offers  academic  tutoring.  All 
subject  areas  are  covered  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  technical  areas  and  writing 
assistance. 

Summer  research  internships  are  also 
offered.  The  internships  provide  a  model 
of  the  student-professor  relationship  vital 
to  success  in  graduate  school.  Student 
Support  Services  at  PUC  gives  non-tradi- 
tional  students  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port  from  counselors. 

Yearly  assistance  with  financial  aid 
forms,  strategies  for  success  at  PUC,  and 
assistance  for  students  wanting  to  improve 
grades  can  be  found  at  Student  Support 
Services. 

Study  and  support  groups  are  offered,  as 
well  as  an  academic  support  drop  in  center. 
Students  with  physical  handicaps  can  find 
assistance  with  Student  Support  Services. 

Upward  Bound  which  has  been  on 


PUC’s  campus  for  25  years,  gives  high 
school  students  first  hand  experience  at 
college  study  on  a  residential  and  com¬ 
muter  campus. 

Students  in  their  pre-junior  summer  of 
high  school  can  study  at  Purdue  University 
West  Lafayette  for  six  and  a  half  weeks. 
Language  arts,  math,  and  science  courses 
are  studied  as  well  as  personal  develop¬ 
ment  and  cultural  activities. 

During  the  academic  year,  students 
attend  classes  and  career  planning  sessions 
on  Saturdays  at  PUC. 

In  the  pre-senior  summer,  studen's 
attend  eight  weeks  at  PUC  for  credit  courses. 
Math  153,  Psy  120  and  Com  114  are  of¬ 
fered  along  with  career  courses,  tutorials, 
and  an  elective  course. 

Jose  Guadalupe  Valtierra,  director  of 
Upward  Bound,  said  it  is  possible  for  a 
student  to  have  between  six  and  16  credit 
hours  before  entering  college  as  a  fresh¬ 
man. 

An  Olympiad  is  also  planned  every 
year  between  Upward  Bound  programs 
throughout  the  state.  The  Olympiad  con¬ 
sists  of  athletic  events  and  an  academic 
bowl. 

Educational  Talent  Search  bridges  the 
gap  between  junior  high  and  high  school 
and  helps  high  school  students  who  think 
they  are  not  “college  material”  go  to  col¬ 
lege. 

Tutorial  services  are  offered  after  school 

-  See  McNair  pg.  3 


Time  to  relax.  Chancellor  Richard  Combs  did  some  socializing  at  PUC's  June  staff 'I 
faculty  picnic,  as  he  converses  with  maintenance  employees  Isaac  Facen,  left. Pat  Ridgell 
and  an  unidentified  student. 


needs  identity 

by  Erika  Madison 


“If  you  asked  10  people  what  the 
purpose  of  this  institution  is,  you  would 
probably  get  eight  different  answers,”  said 
James  Yackel,  addressing  the  biggest  ob¬ 
stacle  facing  him  as  chancellor. 

Yackel,  who  will  assume  the  chancel- 

Japanese 

ib. 

class  could 
be  permanent 

by  Dawn  DeFratus 

The  Japanese  language  has  been  taught 
this  past  year  by  a  Japanese  instructor  at 
PUC. 

Fumiko  Kitamura,  is  a  University  of 
Chicago  graduate  student  from  Tokyo 
studying  education  in  teaching.  Kitamura 
said,  “I  think  the  Japanese  language  is 
very  difficult  for  anyone  to  leam.” 

The  first  Japanese  language  class  was 
introduced  at  PUC  last  fall.  It  had  a  fairly 
small  enrollment  of  16  students. 

In  the  spring  semester,  the  second 
course  in  Japanese  was  taught  with  10  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages 
hopes  to  expand  the  Japanese  curriculum 
and  keep  Japanese  as  a  language  taught  on 
a  regular  basis.  They  expect  enrollment  to 
slowly  increase  in  the  introductory  course 
with  each  semester. 

Even  though  Japanese  classes  are 
scheduled  for  fall,  this  is  Kitamura’s  final 
semester  teaching  at  PUC.  She  hopes  to 
later  teach  Japanese  literature  at  college 
level  somewhere  in  the  United  States. 

“The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  is  wonderful  and  very 
important,”  said  Kitamura,  “not  only  in 
terms  of  business  but  in  sharing  each  other’s 
culture.” 


lorship  July  1,  feels  that  PUC  suffers  from 
a  “lack  of  identity.” 

Incorporating  this  idea  into  a  “strate¬ 
gic  planning  effort,”  Yackel,  along  with 
the  faculty  and  staff,  will  collectively  de¬ 
fine  that  identity  as  well  as  devise  a  univer¬ 
sity  plan  for  the  coming  year  -  a  plan  he 
hopes  will  be  “student  oriented.” 

The  next  step,  according  to  Yackel, 
will  be  to  work  with  the  community  at 
large. 

“We  have  a  good  faculty,  and  aca¬ 
demically,  the  faculty  is  quite  silent,”  he 
said.  “The  community  has  forgotten  about 
us  in  many  respects.” 

Continuing  projects  such  as  business 
and  industry  ventures  pursued  by  former 
Chancellor  Richard  Combs,  Yackel  intends 
to  gain  community  support  by  serving  not 
only  the  needs  of  individual  students,  but 
the  educational  business  community. 

Programs  such  as  PUC’s  apprentice¬ 
ship  with  LTV  Steel,  have  been  produc¬ 
tive,  according  to  Yackel. 

Addressing  some  hot  issues  on  cam¬ 
pus,  Yackel  would  like  to  continue  efforts 
made  in  the  area  of  minorities. 

“It’s  embarrassing  that  northwest  Indi¬ 
ana  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most 
segregated  area,”  he  said. 

Yackel  said  that  by  having  a  well- 
integrated  campus,  students  will  be  better 
prepared  for  the  work  force. 

Dedicated  to  making  some  changes 
within  the  next  five  years,  Y ackel  will  even 
spend  his  summer  vacation  working. 

Dean  Gerald  Silver  and  he  will  attend 
a  strategic  planning  workshop  in  upstate 
New  York.  This,  he  said,  will  be  his  relax¬ 
ing  vacation. 

Even  though  Yackel  would  like  to 
remain  chancellor  for  a  longer  time,  he 
says  five  years  should  be  enough  time  to 
get  some  things  accomplished. 

“If  after  five  years,  nothing  has 
changed,  someone  ought  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions,”  he  said. 


help  to  ensure  a  safe  and  happy 
summer  for  you  and  your  family. 
Think  safety  not  only  in  the  summer 
but  all  the  time. 


numbers  of  local  fire  and  police 
departments  next  to  the  telephone. 
Point  out  an  alternate  escape  route. 
Awareness  and  prevention  will 


National  drug  policy  more  suitable  to  win  drug  war 


Editorial 


Awareness  and  prevention 
ensure  a  safe  lifestyle 


School  is  out,  summer  is  in,  and 
safety  should  be  a  lifestyle. 

Wear  proper  clothing  for  outdoor 
activities  and  always  consider  the 
potential  for  sunburn. 

Dr.  Mitchell  Bressack,  a  derma¬ 
tologist  in  Merrillville  said,  any  kind 
of  sun  exposure  means  you  are  in¬ 
creasing  your  chances  of  developing 
skin  cancer.  She  recommended 
using  sunscreens  with  a  sun  protec¬ 
tion  factor  of  15  or  more,  whether 
you  plan  to  hit  the  beach  or  simply 
go  for  a  walk. 

If  your  on  a  boat,  everyone,  espe¬ 
cially  non-swimmers  should  be 
wearing  life  preservers.  Boating  is 
seasonal  and  taking  a  boating  safety 
course  can  teach  new  safety  tips  or 
can  enhance  what  you  already 
know. 

When  at  a  beach  or  pool  small 
children  or  non-swimmers  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  adult  or  a  re¬ 
sponsible  older  child  who  can  swim. 

Drugs,  alcohol  and  summer  break 
are  a  dangerous  combination. 
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Awareness  of  the  adverse  effects 
caused  by  drugs  and  tdcohol  should 
be  a  priority. 

Select  a  designated  driver  when  in 
a  group.  When  driving  alone,  seta 
stria  limit  on  the  number  of  drinks 
you  have  and  stick  to  it  or  just  do  not 
drink: 

High  temperature  and  humidity 
can  cause  heat  stress  in  adults  and 
children.  Adults  and  children  per¬ 
forming  strenuous  activities  during 
hot  weather  should  do  so  in  the 
coolest  part  of  the  day,  specifically 
early  morning  and  evening  hours' 

If  woridng  or  playing  hard,  take 
occasional  breaks  in  a  cool  place. 
Drinking  cool  water  additionally  aids 
in  the  avoidance  of  heat  stress. 

Adults  should  avoid  alcohol  at  this 
time  because  it  causes  dehydration 
that  can  further  result  in  health 
problems. 

Make  sure  baby-sitters  are  aware 
of  safety  precautions  in  case  of  an 
accident  or  emergcncy  when  in  or 
outside  of  your  home.  Post  phone 


DUE  75  CUTBACKS,  WE  ADMINISTRATION 
HAS  DEVISED  THIS  HIGHLV  TECH A/OLHCrl CAL 
ALTEmmE  APPROACH  To  CAMPUS  SAFETY- 
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by  Joe  Rodriguez 

Has  anyone  noticed  lately,  that  we  are 
losing  the  war  on  drugs.  Interestingly,  this 
unimportant  piece  of  information  was 
provided  by  law  enforcement  officials 
across  the  country. 

Maybe  just  saying  no  to  drugs  may  not 
be  enough.  According  to  a  recent  report  by 
the  State  Department  there  is  a  continuous 
increase  of  opium,  cocaine,  marijuana  and 
hashish  on  the  global  market. 

This  report  indicated  that  the  admini¬ 
stration  is  fighting  a  losing  battle  in  curtail¬ 
ing  the  drug  flow  into  the  United  States. 
Obviously,  President  Bush’s  all  out  effort 
to  stop  the  supply  and  demand  of  drugs  is 
a  dismal  failure. 

Law  officials  have  implied  that  drugs 
are  coming  into  this  country  at  a  record 
pace.  Some  drugs,  particularly  cocaine, 
have  not  decreased,  but  have  actually  in¬ 
creased  in  some  regions  of  the  country 
after  the  President’s  declaration  of  war. 

Preliminary  figures  from  the  Drug  En¬ 
forcement  Agency  supported  the  report 
when  the  numbers  in  thousands  of  kilo¬ 
grams  showed  that  in  1983  nine  thousand 
kilos  of  cocaine  were  seized.  Compare  that 
number  to  the  1989  seizure  of  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  kilos  and  what  we  have  is  a  steady 
increase  over  the  last  six  years. 

Furthermore,  the  failure  to  stop  drug 
trafficking  by  this  administration  eventu¬ 
ally  will  lead  to  a  loss  of  public  confidence. 
This  administration  is  already  hard  pressed 
to  finance  the  war  on  drugs. 

A  newspaper  commentary  by  Thomas 
Sowell,  an  economist  and  senior  fellow  at 
the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  Calif.,  described  the  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  war  on  drugs  and  the  Vietnam 
War.  What  was  common  to  both  “wars” 
according  to  Sowell,  “was  the  arrogant 
dismissal  of  other  views  despite  what  could 
have  been  accomplished,  and  duplicity  with 
the  public.” 

Sowell  pointed  out  that  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson  rushed  congress  and 
the  nation  into  accepting  an  escalation  of 
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the  war  following  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  inci¬ 
dent.  Johnson  acted  in  response  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  and  against  his  advisors’  warnings. 

It  was  reported  that  some  of  President 
George  Bush’s  over  zealous  aids  planned  a 
cocaine  sale  across  the  street  from  the  White 
House  in  order  to  convince  congress  and 
the  country  into  supporting  a  new  war. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  that  knowledgeable  and 
successful  people  were  called  names  like 
defeatist,  naive  and  simplistic,  whenever 
they  asked  candid  and  reasonable  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  conflict. 

In  his  recent  commentary,  Sowell,” 
acknowledged  the  behavior  of  drug  czar 
William  Bennett  in  dismissing  the  com¬ 
ments  and  questions  of  people  as  experi¬ 
enced  as  economist  Milton  Friedman.  His 
comments  stated  that  our  impressions  of 
the  drug  problem  and  its  dimensions  are 
shaped  by  the  media,  which  tell  us  that  the 
situation  is  getting  worse. 

The  trend  by  the  Bush  administration 
is  to  blame  the  drug  problem  directly  on  the 
door  steps  of  drug  addicts.  The  administra¬ 
tion’s  intention  is  to  create  anti-drug  laws 
which  hand  down  stiffer  penalties  for  drug 
usage,  assuming  it’s  easier  to  arrest  ad¬ 
dicts. 

Some  of  these  laws  are  directed  at 
arresting  drug  pushers  and  confiscating  all 
assets  earned  by  the  sale  of  drugs.  How¬ 
ever,  these  types  of  arrests  and  seizures  are 
difficult  and  tie  up  an  already  overbur¬ 
dened  judicial  system. 

Another  policy  doomed  to  failure  is 
the  extradition  of  South  American  drug- 
lords  to  the  United  States.  A  dangerous 
policy  at  best,  particularly  when  the  judici¬ 
ary  of  these  countries  live  under  the  con¬ 
stant  threat  of  death- if  any  attempt  is  made 
to  extradite  these  criminals. 

It  shouldn’t  surprise  America  that  we 
are  losing  the  drug  war.  We  are  losing  the 
war  on  poverty,  hunger,  and  the  homeless. 
The  war  on  illiteracy  and  our  ability  to 
provide  education  for  those  less  privileged 


is  fast  becoming  a  lost  agenda. 

America  on  the  international  market 
has  become  less  competitive.  Some  of  our 
products  are  not  up  to  par  against  our 
competitors.  At  times  our  products  don’t 
meet  the  quality  standards  set  by  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

We  have  lost  the  war  on  racism.  Ra¬ 
cially  motivated  incidents  are  on  the  in¬ 
crease  across  the  country. 

We  have  lost  the  war  on  health  care. 
We  have  the  ability,  but  can’t  provide 
adequate  health  care  to  60  million  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  high 
cost  of  medical  care. 


In  the  final  analysis,  congress  and  the 
president  will  have  to  listen  to  what  some 
of  the  experts  are  saying,  that  we  are  losing 
the  drug  war  in  the  streets  of  this  country. 
We  must  solve  our  problems  first  and  not 
pursue  policies  that  have  minimal  or  no 
effect. 

We  must  have  a  national  drug  policy 
and  not  media  hype.  With  that  congress 
must  act  to  spend  more  money  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  health  care  that  specifically  deals 
with  drug  abuse  and  it’s  consequences. 

Either  we  pay  for  the  problem  now  or 
we  pay  dearly  for  it  later. 


Commentary 

Was  Hammond  drug  raid  a  success? 

by  Jimmy  Downes 


On  May  31,  90  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cers  arrested  41  alleged  drug  dealers  in  the 
Hammond  area.  Those  arrested  were 
charged  with  selling  heroin,  cocaine,  LSD, 
prescription  drugs,  and  marijuana.  The 
raid  was  certainly  news  worthy,  certainly 
another  battle  in  the  war  against  drugs,  but 
was  it  all  that  effective? 

According  to  the  authorities,  the  deal¬ 
ers  that  were  arrested  were  all  small  time 
and  probably  part  of  a  drug  franchise  that  is 
supplied  by  one  main  dealer.  If  this  is  true, 
then  the  police  have  overlooked  the  obvi¬ 
ous.  All  that  they  have  really  acheived  is  a 
minor  invconvenience  to  the  supplier  of 
these  dealers.  Anyone  who  could  supply 
41  people  with  drugs  can  easily  obtain  41 
more  people  to  do  the  job  for  him  practi¬ 
cally  overnight. 

Are  the  police  going  after  the  main 
supplier?  For  now,  that  is  unknown. 
However,  seeking  out  and  arresting  this 
supplier  would  be  the  logical  solution  to 
the  problem.  Anyone  who  has  ever  sat 
down  and  watched  an  episode  of  "Miami 
Vice”  knows  that  in  order  to  shut  down  a 
drug  operation,  you  have  to  catch  the  big 


fish.  Arresting  41  small  time  dealers  may 
stop  the  supply  of  drugs  to  the  users,  but 
that  is  only  a  temporary  measure. 

According  to  Don  Sager,  an  Indiana 
State  Police  investigator,  the  law  for  deal¬ 
ers  is  the  same  whether  they  are  selling 
grams  or  tons  of  dope.  If  this  is  true,  then 
what  is  needed  is  some  stronger  legislation 
with  stiffer  penalties  for  the  big  suppliers. 

By  now,  you  may  be  wondering  why  I 
have  taken  this  slant  on  this  raid.  Don't  get 
me  wrong,  I  believe  that  the  authorities  are 
doing  the  right  thing  by  trying  to  abolish 
drug  trade  on  the  streets.  However,  if  they 
keep  up  the  fight  in  this  manner,  they  will 
find  themselves  Fighting  a  losing  battle. 
What  they  have  done  is  akin  to  bailing  out 
a  rowboat  with  a  coffee  cup:  the  water 
level  may  go  down,  but  as  soon  as  the 
bailer  thinks  he  is  in  safety,  he  finds  that  he 
is  knee-deep  in  water  again. 

Perhaps  this  raid  should  have  been 
called  what  it  truly  is:  a  publicity  tactic. 
Certainly,  the  person  who  has  supplied 
those  arrested  is  sitting  back  with  a  wry 
grin  as  his  new  dealers  buy  more  of  his 
merchandise. 
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Staff  A  wards  Gina.  Service  excellence  Angie  Golubk  of  Whiting  received  the  standing  Administrator  Award, 

awards  were  presented  to  three  PUC  staff  Clerical  Stiff  Employee  of  the  Year  Award.  Recipients  received  a  cash  award  and 

members  at  the  universities  recent  annual  TomSancher  qfMerriUvillewaspresentedthe  engraved  plaque.  The  selections  were  made 

based  on  nominations  submitted  by  supervi¬ 
sors  and  colleagues. 


Robert  Hopper  of  Lowell  received  the  Out 


Briefly... 


Special  Parking  Provisions 

All  faculty  and  staff  who  display  valid 
parking  permits  may  park  in  areas  desig¬ 
nated  for  student  parking  for  the  summer 
session.  This  special  provision  will  be 
in  effect  for  the  summer  session  only. 
Students  parking  restrictions  remain  un¬ 
changed. 

History  Society  Established 

A  local  chapter  of  Phi  Alpha  Theta, 
International  Honor  Society  in  History, 
has  been  established  at  PUC. 

Phi  Alpha  Theta  recognizes  juniors, 
seniors,  and  graduate  students  who  have 
demonstrated  superior  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  and  particular  interest  in  the  study 
of  history. 

PUC  student  members  of  the  recently 
inducted  charter  group  are  Annette 
Christy  of  Highland,  Cathi  Deal  of  Crown 
Point,  Barbara  Higgins  of  Highland, 
Gregory  Keehn  of  Portage,  Ruth  McCull¬ 
ough  of  Valparaiso,  Teresa  Pomeroy  of 
Munster,  Lee  Purcell  of  Griffith  and 
Susan  Zaleski,  of  St.  John. 

PUC  faculty  who  have  joined  the  char¬ 
ter  group  are  Professors  of  History  Saul 
Lemer,  Richard  A.  Van  Orman  and  N. 
Lance  Trusty,  the  latter  of  whom  serves 
as  chapter  sponsor. 

Faculty  and  Staff  Honored 

PUC  faculty  and  staff  members  were 
honored  for  735  collective  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  University’ s  recent  annual  Fac¬ 
ulty  and  Staff  Service  Recognition 
Luncheon. 

Among  those  honored  were  Henry 
Hosek,  Jr.  associate  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matical  sciences,  and  N.  Doyal  Yaney, 
associate  professor  of  chemistry,  who 
have  served  the  university  for  30  years. 

Ten  others  were  recognized  for  25 
service  years,  nine  for  20  service  years, 
five  for  15  service  years  and  17  for  10 
service  years. 

Research  Award  Recipient 

PUC  graduate  student  Deatra  E. 
Sullivan  of  Gary  is  the  recipient  of  the 
1990-1991  PUC  Graduate  Research 
Award. 

The  $1,500  award  is  intended  to  en¬ 
courage  research  and  scholarly  activity 
at  PUC. 

Sullivan,  who  is  pursuing  a  master’s 
degree  in  communication,  will  apply  the 
award  to  her  research  of  the  topic,  “The 
Experiences  of  Black  College  Students 
Matriculating  at  Predominantly  White 
Universities:  A  Qualitative  Study." 

Through  her  research,  she  hopes  to 
gain  insight  into  communication  barri¬ 
ers  that  inhibit  the  success  of  black  stu¬ 
dents.  She  also  hopes  to  determine  and 
develop  success  strategies. 

Gurchek  new  supervisor 

James  Gurchek  is  assuming  the  role 
of  supervisor  for  the  Office  of  Audio 
Visual  and  Television  Services  effec¬ 
tive  immediately.  All  special  arrange 
ments,  assistance,  or  new  needs  which 
involve  this  service  should  be  coordi¬ 
nated  through  Gurchek  who  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Instructional  Technolo- 


Graduates  encouraged  to  impact  societal  issues 
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Chancellor  and  honorary  degree  re¬ 
cipient  Richard  J.  Combs  encouraged  466 
PUC  graduates  May  20  to  use  their  “life¬ 
long  commitment  to  learning”  to  impact 
societal  issues. 

“We  believe  you  have  developed  a 
stronger  sense  of  your  career  goals  and  the 
mean  to  achieve  them  and  that  you  have  a 
life-long  commitment  to  learning,”  Combs 
told  graduates  and  their  families  during  the 
University’s  24th  annual  Commencement 
Exercises. 

PUC  is  awarding  nearly  540  degrees, 
associate,  bachelors  and  master’s  this 
spring.  The  entire  class  of  1990,  which 
also  includes  graduates  from  last  summer 
and  fall,  totals  some  985. 

“You...  have  developed  a  sense  of  self- 
confidence  and  the  capability  to  impact  on 
events,”  Combs  told  the  graduates.  ”... 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  through  you 
that  this  campus  will  fulfill  its  mission  and 
make  good  on  its  commitment  to  have  a 
positive  impact  on  society  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  northwest  Indiana  and 
elsewhere.” 

McNair  - 

from  pg.  1 

at  the  junior  high. 

Career  exploration,  university  explora¬ 
tion,  college  visits,  and  cultural  field  trips 
are  some  of  the  services. 

This  summer  Talent  Search  will  offer  a 
summer  program  campus  for  junior  high 
students.  Math,  science,  language,  arts, 
enrichment,  and  computers  courses  are 
planned. 

The  summer  group  will  also  visit  muse¬ 
ums,  laboratories,  and  landfills  to  study  the 
environment. 

High  school  students  will  find  SAT 
workshops,  applications  for  over  3,000 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United 
States,  and  career  assessment  and  counsel¬ 
ing  at  Talent  Search. 

Educational  Talent  Search  also  helps 
people  enter  college  receive  a  G.E.D,  or  re¬ 
enter  college. 


Combs,  who  has  spent  35  of  his  nearly 
40  years  in  education  at  Purdue  Calumet 
the  past  1 5  as  chancellor,  is  stepping  down 
as  chief  administrator  of  the  Hammond 
campus  June  30. 

Purdue  President  Steven  C.  Beering 
conferred  degrees,  including  honorary 
doctoral  distinctions  to  longtime  Gary 
educator  Haron  James  Battle  and  Combs. 

During  Combs  administration  as  chan¬ 
cellor,  PUC  enrollment  has  grown  from 
5,200  to  nearly  8,000  faculty  has  increased 


from  140  to  260  and  major  facility  addi¬ 
tions  to  campus  have  included  construc¬ 
tion  of  three  buildings  and  acquisition  of 
another. 

Offering  the  traditional  response  on 
behalf  of  the  graduating  class  was  Wheat- 
field  resident  Denise  B.  Johnson,  recendy 
recognized  as  “Outstanding  Senior”  in 
the  Department  of  Nursing.  A  wife  and 
mother,  she  also  is  supervisor  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Department  at  St.  Margaret  Hospital 
and  Health  Centers. 
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Feature 


'T'was  the  Night  Before  Indy 


by  Rick  Markley 

Amongst  our  "Indy  group",  there  is  a 
shared  feeling  that  the  500  holds  much  of 
the  same  excitement  and  anticipation  as 
does  Christmas.  And  like  thousands  of 
other  spirited  race  fans  at  Indy,  we  like  to 
enjoy  the  company  of  good  friends,  good 
food,  and  good  drink,  on  the  eve  of  the 
race. 

And  what  better  place  could  there  be 
for  this  humble  little  gathering  of  good 
will  than  Georgetown  Road,  a  street  on 
the  outside  of  the  speedway  which  runs 
parallel  with  the  main  straightaway? 

For  those  who  have  never  spent  "Indy 
eve"  near  the  speedway,  the  area  sur¬ 
rounding  the  speedway  becomes  a  world 
all  its  own  with  little  to  no  ties  to  this 
world.  And  in  this  new  world,  Geor¬ 
getown  Road  is  the  main  drag. 

Early  Saturday  morning.  Indy  eve, 
the  faithful  fans  begin  to  arrive  to  stake  a 
small  plot  of  land  that  will  be  home,  until 
the  cannon  sounds  the  opening  of  the 
track.  The  less  faithful  will  continue  to 
filter  in  throughout  the  rest  of  the  day. 

The  streets  are  filled  with  throngs  of 
weary  travelers,  who  appear  to  wander 
aimlessly  about,  except  for  an  occasional 
visit  to  some  of  the  many  food,  ticket,  and 
souvenir  venders.  These  pilgrims  are 
bonded  together  by  a  single  common  de¬ 


nominator  -  drunkenness. 

The  end  result  of  all  of  this  is  a  scene 
that  makes  the  Woodstock  Festival  look 
like  a  senior's  bridge  tournament.  The 
yelling,  hooting,  loud  music,  and  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  unmentionable  activities  will 
continue  on  long  after  the  checkered  flag 
has  fallen. 

One  theory  purports  that  these  travel¬ 
ers  are  not  really  from  out  of  town,  but  that 
a  spaceship  lands  in  a  not  to  distant  com 
field,  unloads  thousands  of  beer  drinking, 
human  look-a-likes  (well  pretty  close),  and 
returns  for  them  late  Sunday  night.  This 
theory,  for  the  time  being,  remains  un¬ 
proven. 

There  is  a  central  theme  carried  through¬ 
out  the  weekends  festivities,  and  no  its  not 
who's  going  to  win  the  race.  Rather,  it  is  a 
common  request  made  by  the  dominant 
male  population  that  women  show 
their . well  let's  just  say  their  upper  ab¬ 

dominal  area. 

As  appalling  as  this  practice  may  sound, 
it  does  contain  some  deep  seated  social 
relevance.  It  is  through  this  practice  that 
true  equality  is  achieved.  Those  chanting 
the  request  have  no  concept  of  discrimina¬ 
tion;  race,  religion,  physical  attractiveness, 
education,  nor  any  other  factors  that  pre¬ 
vents  women  from  having  an  equal  oppor¬ 


tunity  to  be  the  object  of  this  request.  The 
only  criteria  is  that  you  must  be  female. 

Our  over-night  stop,  during  our  an¬ 
nual  pilgrimage,  is  at  the  home  of  a  lov¬ 
able,  grandmotherly  lady,  Ethel  by  name, 
who  lives  in  Georgetown.  For  a  small  fee, 
we  are  given  a  place  to  park  in  Ethel's 
front  yard.  Included  in  this  fee  is  the  use 
of  a  clean  indoor  toilet,  something  rare  at 
Indy, and a4:30a.m.  wake-upcall.  Some 
of  the  hotels  I  have  stayed  in  in  the  past 
should  take  some  hospitality  lessons  from 
Ethel. 

Ethel,  who  has  lived  there  for  46 
years,  says  that  she  plans  to  keep  living 
there  and  renting  out  her  front  yard  to  race 
fans  until  its  her  time  to  go.  "And  why 
not?,"  says  the  spunky  senior  "I  make 
enough  to  pay  for  my  property  tax." 

The  counter-culture  found  on  the  eve 
of  Indy  runs  so  deep  against  the  grain  of 
mainstream  culture,  it  is  a  sociologist's 
paradise.  But  for  the  everyday  race  fan,  it 
is  a  parade  of  the  absurd,  providing  hours 
of  hilarious  entertainment. 

The  Tower  Terrace  provides  us  with 
terrific  seats  for  the  greatest  spectacle  in 
racing.  Parking  at  Ethel's  gives  us  terrific 
seats  for  the  second  greatest  spectacle  in 
racing  -  Georgetown  Road  on  Indy  eve. 


PUC  to  coach  high  school  sports  camps 


A  comprehensive  schedule  of  youth 
sports  camps  and  basketball  leagues  is  being 
offered  this  summer  at  PUC. 

Thirteen  camps  are  scheduled.  Camp 
listings,  including  dates,  times,  grade  lev¬ 
els,  as  of  next  fall,  for  whom  the  camp  is 
intended,  fees  and  camp  directors  are  listed 
below. 

Winning  Edge  Sports  Conditioning  Camp  lasts 
until  August  25.  Specialized  strength  and  fitness 
program  for  junior  high  and  high  school  athletes,  is 
supervised  by  PUC's  total  Fitness  Center  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  The  $50  fee  includes  custom  workouts  in  the 
university’s  Total  Fitness  Center,  a  computer  fitness 
record  and  a  towel  and  locker. 

Girls  Basic  Basketball,  June  1 1  to  1 5, 9  a.m.  to 
noon,  grades  5-9  is  $50.  Director  is  PUC  women's 
basketball  coach  Stacey  ZurelL 

Wrestling,  June  18  lo21, 9  a.m.  to  noon,  grades 
7-12is$50.  Director  is  PUC  wrestling  coach  Mitch 
Hull. 

Beginning  Cheetleading  June  1 8  to  22, 9  am.  to 
noon,grades5-9is$50.  Directoris  PUC  cheerleader 
captain  Tammy  Wellhausen  and  squad. 

Advanced  Cheerleading,  June  18  to  22,  1  to  4 
p.m.grades9-12is$55.  Directoris  PUC  cheerleader 
captain  Tammy  Wellhausen  and  squad. 

Football  quarterback  and  Receiver  School,  June 
25  to  29, 1  to  4  p.m.  grades  7-12  is  $55.  Director  is 
PUC  athletic  director. 

Basic  Volleyball,  June  25  to  29, 9  am.  to  noon, 
grades7-12is$55.  Directoris  PUC  volleyball  coach 


Stacey  Zurek. 

Basketball  Shooting  School,  July  5  to  6,  1  to 
4p.m.,  grades  7-12  is  $27.  Director  is  PUC  men's 
basketball  coach  Larry  Liddle. 

Girls  High  School  Basketball.  June  9  to  13, 1  to 
4  p.m.,  grades  9-12  is  $55.  Di  rector  is  PUC  women's 
basketball  coach  Stacey  Zurek. 

Volleyball  Specialist,  June  16to20, 1  to4p.m., 
grades  9-12  is  $55.  Directoris  PUC  volleyball  coach 
Stacey  Zurek. 

Soccer  School,  June  23  to  27, 1  to  4  p.m.,  grades 


4-9  is  $50.  Director  is  PUC  soccer  club  coach  Don 
Steriovski. 

The  following  two  high  school  basketball  leagues 
also  are  scheduled ,  with  games  to  be  played  weekday 
evenings  from  5:45  to  7:45  p.m. 

Boys  Varsity, June 9 to 30, grades  10-12is$27. 

Giris  Varsity,  June  10  to  26,  grades  10-12is$24. 

Registration  and  other  information  may 
be  obtained  by  calling  the  PUC  athletic 
office  989-2540. 


Friend  re-elected  to  NIAA 


John  Friend,  PUC  director  of  intramu¬ 
ral,  athletic  and  recreational  programs,  has 
been  re-elected  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  NAIA  District  21.  His  three-year 
term  begins  Aug.  1 . 

Friend  has  served  since  1984  as  chair¬ 
man  of  thedistrict’s  executive  board,  which 
coordinates  administration  of  athletic 
competition  among  Indiana’s  22  small 
colleges  and  universities  affiliated  with  the 
National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics. 

Friend  has  served  on  staff  at  PUC  since 
1980  after  a  successful  teaching,  coaching 
and  administrative  career  at  Munster  High 


School.  He  holds  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
history  and  physical  education  from ^Qavid 
Lipscomb  College,  Tenn.,  and  a  master’s 
degree  in  education  from  Southern  Illinois 
University. 


Erler  wins 
with  "Hills 
of  Time" 

PUC  alumna  Susan  Erler  of  Mer¬ 
rillville  earned  a  Certificate  of  Merit  in  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association’s 
Annual  Gold  Circle  Awards  competition 
of  her  essay,  “Hills  of  Time.” 

The  essay,  published  in  the  1989-1990 
edition  of  PUC's  fine  arts  annual,  SKY¬ 
LARK,  was  among  six  winners  in  the  es¬ 
say  category  for  university  magazines.  Erler 
graduated  in  1989  with  a  bachelor’s  degree 
in  English. 

In  her  essay,  Erler  compared  the  Indi¬ 
ana  Dunes  with  her  Wisconsin  hometown 
on  Lake  Michigan  and  a  northern  Illinois 
city  on  the  lake. 

The  Gold  Circle  Awards  competition, 
which  recognizes  achievement  of  student 
writers,  editors  and  photographers,  attracted 
16,  296  entries  from  universities,  colleges 
and  high  schools  nationally. 

Adesiyan 
selected  for 
Who's  Who 

PUC  Associate  Professor  of  Education 
H.  Rose  Adesiyan  of  Hammond  has  been 
selected  for  inclusion  in  Who’s  Who  in 
American  Education  1989-1990. 

Adesiyan  has  been  on  staff  at  PUC 
since  1981. 

She  is  a  consulting  editor  of  the  Mid¬ 
west  edition  of  the  National  Social  Science 
Journal.  Additionally,  she  has  studied  in 
the  western  African  nations  of  Liberia, 
Sierra  Leone  and  Senegal  as  a  Ful bright 
Scholar. 

Adesiyan  earned  her  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  education  from  Indiana  Central 
University.  She  also  holds  a  master’s  degree 
in  elementary  education  and  reading  and  a 
doctoral  degree  in  counselor  education. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Professional  couple  desires  to  adopt 
baby.  Will  keep  you  informed  of  the 
child's  development  if  you  desire. 
Expenses  paid.  Call  0-317-298-8458 
or  attorney  0-317-882-9799  (ref#89- 
129). 


JOB  LISTING 


WANTED:  Advertising  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  no  experience  necessary  sell 
ad  spaces  to  local  businessess  in  your 
college  area.  Pay— Commision  basis 
$15  per  customer  -  first  20,  $20  per 
customer  -  nest  20,  then  $25  per  cus¬ 
tomer  thereafter.  Publication  released 
four  times  a  year.  Call  1-217-229- 
3149  for  application  information  from 
8  a.m.  -  12  p.m. 


EDUCATION 


is  the  key  to  a 
BRIGHT  FUTURE 

DON’T  RISK  YOURS 

For  Information  on 
Pregnancy,  AIDS,  STDs 


Hammond  South 
Hammond  North 
East  Chicago 
Merrillville 


845-0848 

932-5636 

397-4071 

769-3500 


WANTED 


Got  something  you  need  to  sell  or  want  to  buy? 

Old  textbooks,  stereo  equipment,  a  car,  apartment  for 
rent,  or  anything  else  can  be  easy  and  inexpensive  to  get 
rid  of  by  advertising  in  the  Chronicle  for  only  seven  cents 
per  word!  (10  cents  for  non-students) 

Simply  drop  this  form  and  a  check  payable  to  Purdue 
University  Calumet  off  at  the  Chronicle  office  E-217,  in 
the  Chronicle  mailbox  in  the  Student  Activities  office  or 
mail  it  to  the  Chronicle  c/o  PUC  2233  171st  St.  (46323) 


Name: _ 

Address:. 

Phone: _ 

A± _ 


Number  of  words:. 


Amount  Enclosed:. 


ALL  CLASSIFIED'S  MUST  BE  PRE— PAID!  ^ 
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